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| Boys in Brown 


A Play by 
Reginald Beckwith 


A provocative and disturbing 
picture of Borstal; an urgent 
plea for a new deal for the 
young offender. 


Of its production in 1947, 
P. L. Mannock wrote in the 
Daily Herald: “The best new 
play I have seen this year.” 
Harold Hobson, in the Sunday 
Times, described it as “A 
first-class play.” 7s. 6d. net. 
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1 Dorset Buildings, | 
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‘THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


_ The latest farces, comedies, dramas, 


musical plays, pantomimes and 
revue sketches 


- The 1948 List sent post free on receipt 
of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. evr owags 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WwC2 


The Universities’ Settlement in East London 


-|TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


ONE-ACT PLAY 


FESTIVAL 
Adjudicator: John Allen 


At 2.30 p.m. on Saturdays 
6th November to 4th December 
Tickets: 2/6 and 1/3 Final: 5/- and 2/6 
| Season: 10/-, 5/- From Theatre Director (F), 
Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial St, E1 (8/S 0022) 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director; W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 


(FRE 2958) 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


NEW THREE ACT PLAYS 
**RETURN TO BEDLAM” 


by Roy Russell 3m. 3w. 


‘* MIRANDA ”’ 


by Peter Blackmore 3m. 5 w. 


2 The Man who kissed his Wife 


Peay A ee Se eR, — Poe or 


by Donald Buckley 5 m. 6 w. 
“WAN AMONG WOMEN’’ 
by Norman Holland 3m. 5w. 
Copies of plays sent on approval 
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THE SHEFFIELD TEACHERS’ OPERATIC 
SOCIETY 


present 


THE WORLD PREMIERE OF 


MASQUERADE 


(a story of David Garrick) 


by arrangement with Samuel French 


Music by Book by 
GEORGE POSFORD ERIC MASCHWITZ 


(authors of ‘‘ Goodnight Vienna,‘’ ‘‘Balalaika,’’ etc) 


Lyceum Theatre 
SHEFFIELD / 
Ist to 6th November 1948 


Matinee: 
Saturday 6th November 


Producer: Musical Director: 
W. Jenkins Elsie Foster 
Gibson L.R.AM., A.R.C.M. 


Ballet Mistress: 
Margaret Harrison 


Chorus of 80 voices 
Lilting Melodies 
Dancing 


Special Scenery 


All enquiries for seats to:— 
M. L. Whittlestone Esq., 56 Norton Lees 
Crescent, Sheffield 8 
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One step and you will be 
inan enchanted world where 
lovely women become even 
lovelier in a truly exquisite 
setting. After a quiet relaxing 
hour here, skilled-hands and 
rich Pomeroy Skin Foods 
will have erased fatigue lines, 
soothed and nourished dry skins 


. and you will be radiant and beautiful 
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with a new make-up that accentuates: your 
best features. If you cannot visit the Salon, it’s 


a comfort to know that the self-same Pomeroy 
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BEAUTY SALON 
174 * NEW BOND STREET + LONDON +: W.1 + TEL: REGENT 1580 
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Portrait by Angus McBean 


- Hermione Gingold 
will star with Walter Crisham in the new revue, Slings and Arrows, which Linnit and 
Dunfee bring to the Comedy on 17th November. This brilliant revue team first started 
up in the Gate Revue, and since then haye delighted London in Rise Above It, Sky High 
and Sweet and Low. Charles Hickman, who directed Miss Gingold in all the Sweet 
and Low series, is again the producer. 
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LEICHNER KAMERA KLEAR BASE 


as used by the Stars in recent brilliant 


films and for their Personal appear- 
ances, is now available to all dis- 

cerning women. This is the most 
flattering make-up foundation— 
it is transparent — it looks 

natural and the effect is 
incredibly fascinating. 
Leichner Kamera Klear 
Base keeps the skin in 
perfect condition and 


is mnon-drying. 


Four skilfully blended 
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* Blonde, Fair and 
J. Arthur Rank Dark — Brunette, 
presents 


Fair and Dark. 
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A Technicolor Film 
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URING October London has _ been 
enchanted by a return visit of the 
Comédie Frangaise in plays by Moliére and 
Racine, and also by the new experience 
afforded in the Italian Festival. Such events 
are salutary in reminding us of the theatri- 
cal accomplishments of other countries. 
Reviews of plays unavoidably held over 
until next month include those of the 
excellent Arts Theatre production of Gogol’s 
Marriage, and also of the brilliant revival of 


_Shaw’s Captain Brassbound’s Conversion at 


the Lyric; Hammersmith, in which Flora 
Robson has achieved fresh laurels in a 
delightful comedy role. That spectacular 
new show, Lute Song, did not make the 
grade, but Sky High, the new musical at 


the Palladium, with Charlie Chester as the 
attraction, scored an immediate hit. 


International Ballet is back in London at 
the Casino for their first visit for some time. 
The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet have 


__ completed their recent season at Sadler’s 


A 


Wells Theatre, during which Capriol Suite 
was revived. The Company, after a visit 
to the provinces, will, on 16th November, 
present Selina, a new romantic ballet by 
Andree Howard, with Elaine Fifield, 
Patricia Miller, Hanz Zullig, David Poole 
and Michael Boulton among the dancers. 
Verdi’s opera Simone Boccanegra received 
its first presentation in England at Sadler’s 
Wells on 27th October. The Opera season 
at Covent Garden had its big triumph to 
date with the new production of La Bohéme, 
in- which Elizabeth Schwarzkopf as Mimi, 
Ljuba Welitsch as Musetta, Rudolf Schock 
as Rudolf, and Paolo Silveri as Marcel, 
received an overwhelming ovation. A 
Wagner season begins on 11th November, in 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


which Astrid Varnay, the celebrated 
Wagnerian soprano from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, makes her debut. 

In the provinces an unusual event was 
the simultaneous productions of Home of 
the Brave, an American prize-winning play 
by Arthur Laurents, with an all male cast, 
which had its, premiere in Peter Cotes’ 
splendid production at the Library Theatre, 
Manchester on 19th October. Peter 
Daubeny presented the same play, with 
Richard Attenborough in the cast, at 
Liverpool, prior to London production. 

On 2nd November the Westminster 
‘Theatre will re-open with James Bridie’s 
The Anatomist, starring Alastair Sim as Dr. 
Knox, and it will be recalled that the West- 
minster first opened in 1931 with the same 
play with Henry Ainley in the lead. The 
Glass Menagerie, which unhappily ended its 
run at the Haymarket on 30th October, 
which was followed on 8rd November by 
Ruth Draper in a season of her celebrated 
one-woman programmes. 

John Gielgud, who has not acted in this 
country for over two years, is to appear in 
a revival of The Return of the Prodigal by 
St. John Hankin, which will be staged by 
Tennent Productions at the Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, on 15th November before com- 
mencing a limited season in the West End. 
Immediately afterwards Mr. Gielgud will act 
in and direct The Lady’s Not For Burning, 
by Christopher Fry. 

Gertrude Lawrence is to make her return 
to the English stage after an absence of 12 
years in September Tide, a new play by 
Daphne du Maurier, which H. M. Tennent 
Ltd. will present in the West End after a 
short tour opening on 8th November. F.S. 
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ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


New Shecs s 
“Twelfth Night’—New, 21st September. 
“Saloon Bar’—Garrick, 28th September. 
“Medea’—Globe, 29th September. 

‘“Ice Cascades”—Stoll, 29th September. 

“The Kid From Stratford” — Princes, 30th 
September. . 

“The Pay-Off’—Granville, 30th September. 

“Lend Me Robin’’—Hmbassy, 5th October. 

“Doctor Faustus’—New, 7th October. 


“House of Tolerance” and ‘‘Buy Me The 
Spanish Steps’’—Boltons, 7th October. 


“Twelfth Night” and “Doctor 


Faustus” 
WELFTH Night, the first production of 
the Old Vic Theatre Company’s present 
season, is reviewed in pictures, pages 23 
to 28. 

Some measure of the high standard which 
is now expected from the company can be 
gathered from the critical reception accorded 
their most indifferent second production, 
Doctor Faustus. From the very beginning 
the production gave the impression that the 
central theme of Marlowe’s massive work 
was not comprehended. Cedric Hardwicke, 
~ who played the role of Doctor Faustus, did 
not at any time convey that this was a man 
in the grip of the cosmic forces of evil. To 
his lot fell some of the finest passages in the 
play—indeed in our language—but they 
were given no force or depth of feeling and 
on occasions not even audibility. 

For the rest, the handling of the scenes 
seemed clumsy and the action unnecessarily 
slow. @nly Robert Eddison’s Mephisto- 
pheles breathed a sense of grandeur and 
emotion. It is possible that by now the 
production has been tightened up and that 
the acting has achieved greater virility and 
sense of urgency. We hope so, for we con- 
tinue to look to the New Theatre for the 
best that the English stage can offer. 

Congreve’s The Way of the World was 
added to the repertoire on 21st October 
and will be reviewed next month. Hiss: 


* Saloon Bar” 
FRRANEK Harvey’s Saloon Bar, revived at 
the Garrick, gives Gordon Harker a part 
after his own heart and peoples the stage 
with a richly assorted gallery of London 
types seen at their fruitiest in the congenial 
atmosphere of a public house. This typical 
saloon bar of pre-war days, with its shirt- 
sleeved landlord, its luscious blonde behind 
the bar, and its privileged habitués, joking 
and arguing, back-chatting and ‘‘treating”’ 
away a convivial evening, is as authentic 
London as Nelson’s Column. 


ae | 


Indigenous in such a setting flourishes 
Gordon Harker’s ‘‘Joe,’’ cheap-jack, show: 
man, what you will, with many a wink, jest 
grimace and caper nosing out, with razor: 
sharp. Cockney wit and shrewd deduction. 
the murky mystery enshrouding the identity 
of a treacherous murderer. 

So this play is, in a sense, a detective 
thriller—with all the detection done by the 
old regulars of ‘“The Cap and Bells.’’ But, 
as such, it is strangely lacking in action— 
and thus unsatisfying—except for the one 
richly dramatic situation in the third act ir 
which, over a game of dominoes, Joe ‘kids 
and bluffs and bullies the suspected 
murderer into giving himself away. | 

What is completely satisfying is the act. 
ing, while Richard Bird’s clever handling oi 
the production goes a long way towards con. 
cealing the essentially static nature of the 
play. 

Alexander Field’s ripe portrayal 0 
Wickers, the lachrymose soaker, and Gladys 
Henson’s charlady type, Sally, are genuine 
period pieces, as heart-warming as they are 
true to life. Norman Pierce plays Hoskins 
the landlord, as to the manner born — z 
landlord who, throughout the play, is suffer. 
ing vicariously his wife’s labour pains. 

Angela Kirk (Ivy, the blonde of ‘‘ The 
Cap and Bells’), Peggy Livesey (the riva 
barmaid of ‘‘The Shakespeare’’), and Myrtle 
Reed (whose boy-friend is cleared by Joe’: 
amateur detection), present contrastec 
types of young womanhood, keenly observec 
and portrayed with a sure touch. Denni: 
Val Norton gives us in Small, the rea 
murderer, a flashy West End type, whos« 
shifty-eyed evasiveness provides an admir 
able foil to Gordon MHarker’s racy ye 
merciless. hounding and pounding. Ar 
admirable cast, without exception. W.B.C 


“ Medea ” 

HERE seems to have been a division o 

opinion concerning Robinson Jeffers 
adaptation of the Euripides play; many, i 
seems, preferring the more classical outlin 
of Gilbert Murray’s version. But thi 
reviewer was not conscious of any lessenin: 
of the tragedy in the.rendering at the Globe 
where a certain stark realism even added t 
the message for this day and generation. B: 
the same count nor did Eileen Herlie’s per 
formance seem lacking in depth of inter 
pretation. Her Medea is a figure of enormou 
tragedy and doom played on a sustaine 
level of mental torment which must be see: 
to be believed. It is still astonishing tha 
an actress so comparatively young in year 
and in stage experience can render such > 
part technically without a flaw. 

(Continued on page 8) 


* John Gabriel Borkman’” — NOTABLE IBSEN REVIVAL 


fe) ni Ip econglnes Guild Ltd., under the direction of Peter Cotes, recently opened 

their season at the Library Theatre, nchester, with an impressive produc- 

PICTURES tion of Ibsen’s rarely performed play (the last London produ n was in 
SS 1911 at the Court Theatre). 

BY In the pictures on this page are seen (Above, L. to R.): Wensley Pithey as 


— John Gabriel Borkman, Joan Miller as Ella Rentheim, Antony Kearey as Erhart 
DENIS Borkman and Ilona Ference as Mrs. Borkman in a scene from Act 3. Below 
———— left are Brian Haines as Vilhelm Foldal with John Gabriel Borkman and Ella 

DE MARNEY in a moment from A ; and (right) the estranged sisters are brought together 
after the death of Bo an. 
The second production of Mr. Cotes’ season, Home of the Brave, which is 
mentioned on page 5, has been accorded a tremendous reception by critics and 
audiences alike 
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GRIFFITH JONES 


returns to the stage in Noel Langleys Farm of 
Three Echoes, which opened a prior-to-London tour 
at Southport on 1st November. 
(Portrait by Denis de Marney) 


ea a 
IRENE WORTH 


who plays opposite Leslie Banks in The London 
Mask Theatre presentation of J. B. Priestley’s 
latest play Home is Tomorrow, which opened at the 
Cambridge on 4th November. (Houston-Rogers) 


The other outstanding performance come: 
from Cathleen Nesbitt as the Nurse. Indeec 
the women of the production have the 
laurels, including the Chorus played by 
Elspeth March, Helen Horsey and Sandra 
Jennings, for the men, with the exception 0: 
Ralph Michael as Jason, never achieve th 
stature expected of figures in Greek tragedy) 

Leslie Hurry’s impressive decor with its 
sense of massiveness adds immeasurably ta 
the atmosphere of doom, and John Gielgud’s 
production gave full weight to the rising 
tragedy of the final scenes. ics | 


“Tee Cascades” 


Tas is by far the best Ice Show seen at 
the Stoll, and the star, Carol Lynne, 
who comes from America, is a_ballerina- 
skater of astonishing grace and skill. This 
time the humorous acts are more satisfying 
and Gerald Palmer who has devised anc 
produced the entire programme, is to be 
congratulated on the vitality and speed he 
has achieved in what must be a difficul 
aspect of the entertainment world. F.S. 


“Phe Kid from Stratford ” 


N this new two-act musical play, Arthur 

Askey appears as an actor who takes or 
the job of guide in a Stratford-upon-Avor 
tea garden for pecuniary purposes, and acci. 
dentally unearths an unpublished musica 
comedy by the illustrious bard himself 
“T’m Telling Thee’’ was written in « 
moment of ill-health, is Shakespeare’s con 
fession, and therefore much in need o 
revision by big-hearted Arthur. The develop 
ment of this novel idea, packed with possi 
bilities, is, on the whole, unsatisfactory 
though Arthur Askey’s infectious gaiety 
and enthusiasm go a long way to instil pur 
pose and vitality and to link the disjointec 
scenes together. 

Special praise must be given to hi 
original rendering of Olivier’s ‘““‘Hamlet,”’ in 
which both actor and poet fall victims o 
the Askey wit. 

Apart, however, from Mr. Askey’s super 
contribution, the standard of acting an 
singing is for the most part disappointing 
although Derek Tansley makes an amusin 
scoutmaster. Also remembered is Paulin 
Grant’s short artistic ballet about a begga 
and his monkey, which is made to form par 
of Shakespeare’s musical, and in whic 
Wendy Brandon gives a most convincin, 
and spirited interpretation of the monkey 

Basil Thomas and Barbara Gordon ar 
responsible for the books and lyrics, bu 
Manning Sherwin’s score is on this occa 
sion lacking in catchy tunes. Williar 
Mollison’s production, on the other hand, - 
colourful and lively, and it is a great pit 
that a show of such undoubted possibilit 
should depend so entirely for its succe: 
upon the personality of its—admitted] 
irresistible—star. W.M. 


CONSTANCE CUMMINGS © and 
FRANCIS LISTER 


- in a scene from Don’t Listen, Ladies! at the St. 
2 James’s Theatre. These two clever stars are at 
on their gayest and wittiest in Sacha Guitry’s comedy, 
iA which has been translated and adapted by Guy 
Bolton and Stephen Powys. 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


“The Pay-Oft ” 


y mpe very hard working repertory com- 
"s pany at the Granville Theatre, Walham 
Green, chose as one of their original plays 
in September this black-market thriller by 
-- Barbara S. Harper. It is commendable for 
its atmosphere, characterisation and deft 
_ dialogue. The story is fold in Fred’s Cafe, 
~ in south-east London, where major and 
minor delinquents become involved in a 
killing of a spiv and dispose of the body in 
ma cellar - 
_- The author does not uphold the maxim 
_ that murder will out, for the police are too 
) easily distracted in Act 3, but she has 
_ observed her characters closely, drawn them 
_ well and allowed them a logical conclusion. 
_ Tension sags a little once the police inspec- 
- tor is down with the cards against him. 
— This play’s setting and story may not 
have a West End appeal, but it is a credit 
- to the Granville Company for choosing it 
and giving it a twice nightly performance. 
Duncan Lewis, Margaret St. Barbe-West, 
Betty England and Michael Logan all play 
with great firmness. And Natalie Jordan’s 
pathetic little teen-ager embarked on the 
downward path has a quality that reaches 
_ the heart. Beja De 


“Lend Me Robin” 


mus new comedy by Daisy Fisher and 
- Herbert Mason was not one to set the 
hames on fire. It is yet another version 
of the old story of a wife who turns the 
_ tables on her unfaithful husband by staging 
an affair of her own—albeit quite harmless. 
On the whole the play was far too flimsy 
to support such an excellent cast. All the 
same, what it would have been without the 
personality and skill of Charles Goldner, as 
the temperamental husband, Sonia Dresdel 
as the wife and William Mervyn as Robin 
~ Barrow, who Miss Dresdel borrows for her 
- little act, it would be difficult to imagine. 
It is a great tribute to these artists and to 
the rest of the company that the evening 
had its amusing moments. 1D ASY 


* House of Tolerance” and 


“Buy Me The Spanish Steps” 
NHERE is a double bill at the Boltons 
consisting of two plays by Lionel Birch, 

House of Tolerance and Buy Me The Spanish 


The 


Steps, both directed by John Wyse. 
Boltons do everything beautifully, but these 
two plays are not strong enough, seeming 


like two drawn-out revue sketches. House 
of Tolerance may be said to float a thesis 
but it does not make a point. Various 
characters make assertions but their creator 
does not succeed in driving anything home. 
The setting and procedure, a series of official 
interviews in an office in a small town in 
Normandy, are reminiscent of Thornton 
Wilder’s Queens of France. We are able to 
admire Veronica Turleigh’s poise as a lady 
with no English equivalent. Both the plays 
have different aspects of the war for their 
subject matter. 

The second one, Buy Me The Spanish 
Steps, also recalls Thornton Wilder, for it 
attempts what he attempted in The Long 
Christmas Dinner, to compress abstract and 
brief chronicles spanning many years within 
the limits of one Act. This is difficult but 
it should be more frequently attempted. 
The few meetings of two lovers between long 
absences should be a sufficiently strong 
thread for a play, but perhaps the. treat- 
ment was too idyllic. Anyway, the back- 
ground was too much for it. Considering 
his share in both plays, I would say it was 
mainly Frank Duncan’s evening. His Sous- 
préfet was the main prop of the first play 
and his Street Photographer the chief con- 
tribution to the entertainment provided by 
the second. H.G.M. 
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Carl Rosa Opera Company > 
A SELECTION of three operas from the 
three weeks’ season of the. Carl Rosa 


Opera Co. at the King’s, Hammersmith, in - 


October provides a fair cross-section of their 
current standard. 

The Barber of Seville, under Arthur 
Hammond’s baton, offered a new mezzo- 
soprano to this country, Eugenia Zareska, 
singing Rosina. She has a good continental 
background, and is an asset to the company 
for both voice and acting. Her Rosina had 
far more~personality than the Almaviva of 
Gwent Lewis. - Arthur Fear’s lively and 
resonant Figaro, Hubert Dunkerley’s well- 
acted Doctor Bartolo, and Norman Allin’s 
Don Basilio did much to give this lighter 
work a suitable rendering. : 

Under the same conductor, Caymen, one 
of the most actable of operas, was given in 
the original version of Bizet’s music. On 
the whole, the performance lacked some- 
thing of the passion and colour inherent in 
the opera, a weakness or omission which 
may be traced to choral singing that never 
equalled in tone or power the demands of 
the score. Yet it was a very pleasurable 
evening. Patricia Black’s Carmen was true 
gipsy, her singing and playing gaining in 
persuasion as she progressed from a certain 
ferocity of attack—and make-up—in Act I. 
Ivan Dixon sang Don José well within his 
range, and Arthur Wallington’s Escamillo 
also gave the impression of plenty in 
reserve. Tara Barry’s Micaela was nicely 
done. 

Most interest centred on the first profes- 
sional performance in England of Smetana’s 
opera The Kiss, hitherto performed only by 
Liverpool Operatic Society in Munich days. 
This work fulfils all the musical expectations 
of an opera by the composer of The Bartered 
Bride, but its story is slight and naive to a 
degree. A Bohemian peasant couple quarrel 
on their engagement as the maid refuses to 
kiss him before marriage. After a brief 
flight to the woods and experience with 
smugglers the girl returns to reconciliation. 
In translation the dialogue is stilted, and 
this does not help to convincing acting. 

Somewhat heavily scored for such a story, 
the music has melody and a depth which 
ring true to its.origin. Vilem Tausky con- 
ducted with some care to bring out all the 
heavier values, finding a response from the 
chorus which was the most spirited of the 
series. Ruth Packer and John Myrddin 
sang the leading parts, with Arthur Copley 
finding the happiest blend of acting and 
singing. Patricia Black’s elderly aunt was 
an interesting contrast to her previous 
Carmen, some proof that acting is not neces- 
sarily divorced from opera. The settings 
and mounting of the opera were a pleasure 
to the eye. 

To sum up, this famous Company is 
worthily carrying on its long traditions, and 
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enthusiastic audiences at this series shoul 
be much encouragement. F.J.D.. 


The Italian Stage Festival 


Tre Italian Stage Festival concluded wit 

a performance of Pirandello’s Si 
Characters in Search of an Author by th 
Company of the National Academy 
Dramatic Arts, said to be an equivalent ¢ 
our ‘‘Young Vic.’’ Without understandin 
a word, I found it good entertainment. I 
was dressed in the period of 1910. Th 
three different groups of characters wer 
amusingly contrasted. The artificiality 
the theatrical company, the _ practic 
materialism of the Manager and the drame 
tic intensity of the Six Characters were i 
constant and illuminating interplay. Th 
amount of humour was surprising. Usuall 
a speech by the Manager brought laughte1 
Certainly Pirandello’s plays need the leave 
of laughter, but English producers, in m 
recollection, have not worked to evoke ij 
It may be that an English audience, learn 
ing the story of the Six, is shocked and ; 
prepared to continue to be shocked, deer 
ing humour out of place. 

M. Orazio Costa, who produced, had exe 
cised skill in disposing of the numerou 
company on the stage to whom the authc 
had given little or nothing to do. There wa 
sufficient apparently natural. movemen 
among them which always seemed t 
amplify the story and help it forward. 

The Six Characters were dressed in blac 
in obvious contrast to the colourful attir 
of the theatrical company. The Father, fa 
from the well-dressed professional ma 
usually seen in English productions 
appeared to be a bankrupt small shopkeepe1 
The Stepdaughter, although all in black 
expressed the street-walker more completel 
than the tawdry figure seen on previou 
occasions. Of course, The Manager, th 
Father and the Stepdaughter make the pla 
and these three parts seemed to be we 
filled. I particularly admired the Manage 
of Manlio Busoni. 

A piece of production of debatable valu 
was the signal for the final curtain, whic 
was dramatic instead of ironic. The Mana 
ger’s last line was cut and, instead, th 
Father advanced to the footlights carryin 
the dead boy and there shouted defiantl 
his concluding speech. H.G.M. 


Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies is to co-star wit 

Paul Scofield in Terence Rattigan's Adven 
ture Story, which, directed by Peter Glen 
ville, will be staged shortly in the West En 
by H. M. Tennent Ltd. 
_ Miss Ffrangcon-Davies, who has been act 
ing and producing in South Africa, mad 
her last appearance in London in 1942 .i 
John Gielgud’s revival of The Importance « 
Being Earnest. 


Mixed Double 


by 
ERIC JOHNS 


WE are apt to lose sight of those fine 

performances Eric Portman gave in the 
past — Romeo, Brutus, Marc Antony, 
Edmund in King Lear, Byron in Bitter 
Harvest and that unforgettable Eben to the 
Abbie of Flora Robson in Desire Under the 
Elms. Now they are not so vivid in our 
memory, having been eclipsed by the two 
dazzling performances he is giving at the 
moment in Terence Rattigan’s Playbill at 
the Phoenix Theatre. Before the interval 
he is the frustrated schoolmaster in The 
Browning Version, and later the ultra-con- 
ceited actor in A Harlequinade. Either part 
would have heralded Mr. Portman’s return 
to the stage, after eight years in films, with 
a fanfare of praise, but the spectacular 
versatility of playing two such strongly 
contrasted parts in one evening have made 
him the first topic of conversation 
wherever theatregoers forgather. 

Perhaps the old schoolmaster is the richer 
gem of the two. The play, sixty minutes in 
duration, shows the last tragic hour of a 
disillusioned career. Owing to ill-health he 
is retiring, and not having qualified for a 
pension, is faced with the unhappy prospect 
of teaching in a private school to the tune 
of a mere £200 a year. As a young Classics 
master he had hoped to gain complete satis- 
faction by making youngsters aware of the 
glory of Ancient Greece, but it was not to 


be. He failed miserably. He found it 
difficult to get himself liked. Instead of 
bearing him affection, the boys simply 


looked upon him as a funny character. It 
was a bitter disappointment, and a shatter- 
ing blow to discover they disliked him, 
even to the point of nicknaming him ‘‘the 
Himmler of the Lower Fifth.’’ There was 
no joy in his work and his home life was 
hell-on-earth, with a wife who despised and 
hated him. 

It would be easy to present such a charac- 
ter in grotesque guise and caricature it. 
Mr. Portman is too sensitive an artist to 
indulge in such levity. To him the old 
man is a human being and he does every- 
thing possible to make us believe in him. 
Terence Rattigan had no _ cut-and-dried 
notions concerning the physical appearance 
of the man. He left it to Mr. Portman. The 
actor determined, above all, that the 
character should never be laughed at. He 
took the part seriously, to the last detail, 
and set about making it a major histrionic 
creation. He needed to alter his whole 
figure and accomplished this minor miracle 
by getting his own tailor to make the sort 
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Portrait by Angus McBean 


ERIC PORTMAN 


in his two Playbill roles. 


of suit an eccentric old schoolmaster would 
buy. It was clerical grey, and having short 
revers and rather sagging trousers with no 
turn-ups, it transformed the actor’s silhou- 
ette as soon as he slipped into it. 

The face demanded attention. Like 
Eleanora Duse, Eric Portman disbelieves in 
make-up. When an actor is no longer a 
juvenile itis possible for him to look any 
part between the age of 30 and 50 by 
thinking himself into it, rather than by 
plastering his face with make-up. Such 
parts as Lear, of course, demand wigs and 
beards, but less exaggerated transformations 
can be carried out with the minimum of 
face-painting. To attain his colourless 
appearance in The Browning Version, Mr. 
Portman simply uses a grey pancake wash, 
and ne greasepaint at all. He bought a 
pair of glasses, just the style that would 
be favoured by the schoolmaster in ques- 
tion. 

Greasepaint is well in evidence on the face 
of the actor played by Mr. Portman in A 
Harlequinade, the second play of the even- 
ing. This ageing Romeo, already a grand- 
father and really too old to play the 
immortal lover of the classics, would 
naturally plaster his face with make-up. He 
is vanity personified and so he would 
naturally over-do his make-up, which also 
provides a subtle indication that he is 


behind the times. It is a major key to his 
character. The mask of greasepaint tells 
the story of the actor, just as the thin wash 
told the story of the schoolmaster. 

Terence Rattigan might easily start a 
new fashion in entertainment. One-act 
plays may well become the vogue, after this 
‘historic mixed-double at the Phoenix. Such 
plays must not be confused with the old- 
fashioned music hall sketches and curtain- 
raisers of Edwardian times. The Browning 
Version is a full-length play, even though it 
takes but.an hour to act. The author gives 
far more than a passing glimpse of the three 
main characters of the schoolmaster, his 
wife and her lover. We know all there is to 
know about them. One-act plays are often 
written by dramatists lacking the talent to 
complete a three-act play, but it must have 
taken Mr. Rattigan just as long to write 
The Browning Version as any of his full- 
length plays. It is a masterpiece of con- 
centration. Not a single redundant sentence 
exists in the script. Every line bears some 
relation to the general significance of the 
plot. With a few simple words, characters 
lay bare their souls. Two more acts could 
not have thrown any further light on them, 
and the subject might even have become 
painful if dwelt upon for an entire evening. 

Those eight years in films were not 
wasted, as far as Mr. Portman’s stage 
career is concerned. He is one of the few 


_ actors to admit that working ‘before the 
camera can help an artist when he returns 
to the theatre. In the film studio, especially 
when working on close-ups, the actor learns 
to think every line as well as speak it, if he 
hopes to make a convincing impression when 
his image is eventually projected on to the 
gigantic cinema screen. His acting will have 


no power without it. 
* 


* * 


Encouraged by the success of his firs 
Playbill, Mr. Rattigan has signified hi 
intention of writing more one-act plays, 
form of dramatic art not given serious con+ 
sideration in the West End _ since Noel 

Coward staged his Tonight at 8.30 bills at 
the Phoenix with Gertrude Lawrence. There 
is no main work in the Rattigan Playbill. 
Both plays are of equal importance. They 
are both major works, split by an interval 
for breathing space, just as symphonies are 
divided at a concert. Mr. Rattigan presents 
two in one evening, as Maugham or Guy 
de Maupassant might publish two or more 
short stories in one volume. The entertain- 
ment at the Phoenix is a daring experiment 
which has proved a major triumph, thanks 
to the inspired writing of an author lucky 
enough to be superbly interpreted by his 
leading actor. May their ideal partnership 
be renewed many months hence when it 
becomes necessary to ring the changes at 
the Phoenix. 


oe 1890 


B. J. SIMMONS & CO., LTD.. 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 
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OM UMOED 


Phone ; Temple Bar 5568 


Taplow (imitating Crocker-Harris) : Taplow, you laughed at my little pun, I noticed. 
Mrs. Crocker-Harris overhears one of the pupils mimicking her husband. (L. to R.): MARY 
ELLIS as Millie Crocker-Harris, HECTOR ROSS as Frank Hunter (a young master), and 
PETER SCOTT as Taplow. 


ei hill’ 


AT 1 HE PH OENEX 


“ The Browning Version” 


HERE can be no doubt of the brilliant 

success of Terence Rattigan’s unique 
double-bill at the Phoenix, where in two 
strongly contrasted one-act plays, the one 
tense with tragedy, the other hilariously 
funny, the author has proved, if proof were 
needed, that he is past-master in the art of 
writing for the theatre. 

The Browning Version (which runs for 
an hour), though what is commonly called 
a one-act play, has all the strength and 
reality of the usual full length work. Each 
character is finely etched and the action is 
unhurried and natural. 

The central character is Andrew Crocker- 
Harris, a frustrated and disillusioned school- 
master, a failure at his profession though a 
brilliant classical scholar. We see him on 
the eve of enforced retirement through ill- 
ness, a repressed grey-faced man, whose 
future with a faithless and callous wife 
would seem hopeless indeed. When one of 


his least promising pupils presents him with 
a copy of the ‘‘Browning version’’ of the 
Agamemnon, Andrew’ Crocker-Harris is 
moved outwardly for the first time for many 
years, but his wife sees to it that he gets no 
consolation from this little human gesture. 

Elsewhere more is said of Eric Portman’s 
brilliant portrayal of Crocker-Harris, and in 
support Mary Ellis as the sadistic wife gives 
a performance of great insight. These two 
with the others in the play contrive to make 
what happens in Crocker-Harris’s flat at a 
South of England public school during the 
brief hour between 6 p.m. and 7 p.m. almost 
a life-time of experience. 

Peter Glenville, the producer, has scored 
in his direction of both plays. The contrast 
provided is perfectly attuned to the mood 
of the audience, while the subdued decor of 
Paul Sheriff for The Browning Version is 
nicely offset by his colourful romantic back- 
ground for the second play. Playbill is 
presented by Stephen Mitchell. 


PICTURES BY ANGUS McBEAN 
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Millie : Frank, darling, I love you so much. 


For some time Mrs. Crocker-Harris has been 
carrying on an intrigue with one of the 


young masters at her husband’s school. 


cker-Harris : I have not found that my soul has 
been destroyed by the Lower Fifth, headmaster. 


When the Head, Dr. Frobisher (Campbell 
Cotts), breaks the news, in his slightly 
patronising way, that.there will be no pen- 
sion, Crocker-Harris displays no emotion. 


Crocker-Harris : And now, if you would be so kit 
you will do the line again. 


Although on the eve of retiring, the ca 

scientious Crocker-Harris (Eric Portma1 

insists on putting a backward pupil throu 
his paces. 


SS 


Millie: Doesn't the marriage service say someth 
about the husband supporting the wife? Does 
it? You ought to know. 


Millie, who obviously hates and despises } 
husband;-is not*slow~to taunt him about 
precarious future. 


ye 


| 


Gore 


Millie ndrew did you hear? They've only been married two months. 
Another ordeal for the unhappy Crocker-Harris is to have to meet the eager young man 
who will take his place. He sees quickly that Peter Gilbert will make a successful school- 
master, and while Millie shows Mrs. Gilbert (Henryetta Edwards) around her new home, 
Crocker-Harris tries to give his young successor some advice. Gilbert (Anthony Oliver) 
unwittingly mentions that Crocker-Harris is known as the “‘Himmler of the Lower Fifth.’’ 


Gilbert : I’m afraid I said something 
to hurt you very much. 

Gilbert apologises for his lack 
of tact when Crocker-Harris 
appears upset by the 
“‘Aimmler’’ remark. 


Taplow : It’s for you sir. I’ve written in it. 


Taplow, who had confessed earlier to Mr. Hunter that 
he rather liked old Crocker-Harris, now brings along a 
farewell gift, the ‘“‘Browning Version’’ of the 
Agamemnon. 
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Crocker-Harvis: You must forgive this exhibition of weakness, 
Taplow. The truth is I have been going through rather a 
strain lately. 


After the Taplow incident Fran 

Hunter at last sees Millie for wha 

she really is, and not only seve 

The emotion caused by the boy’s kindly gesture threatens bis. Spee re _ with d a ob 

to bring on one of Crocker-Harris’s heart-attacks. Later ee he ae ae ee: Ae von 

Millie deliberately tries to prove that young Taplow had es oe ee te pete aN 
an ulterior motive in giving the book. Meee 


Crocker-Harris : And now my dear we mustn’t let our dinner get cold. 


The closing moments of the play. There has been a subtle change in Crocker-Harris’s 
manner, since his talk with Hunter, although he had known all along that his wife and 
the youngsmaster had been lovers. We feel his future is not so hopeless after all. 
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ERIC PORTMAN 
as 
Arthur Gosport 


PICTWRES 
BMG 
ANGUS 
McBEAN 


MARY ELLIS 
as 
Edna Selby 


(Left) : 
MARIE LOHR 
as 


Dame Maud Gosport 


«A Harlequinade” 


ORE second play in Terence Rattigan’s 
Playbill is a hilarious skit on the acting 
profession. 

A not-so-young touring star, on the eve 
of playing Romeo, discovers he is a grand- 
father and also, it appears, a bigamist. 
Actually these unwelcome facts do not 
unduly shake Arthur Gosport’s self-centred 
preoccupation with his art, nor that of his 
actress wife, Edna Selby. Meantime his old 
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trouper aunt, Dame Maud Gosport, has but 
the haziest idea of what goes on in the hectic 
hour before the curtain rises in a Midlands 
theatre on what we fear is not a first-rate 
production of Romeo and Juliet. 

Once again the company supporting Eric 
Portman, Mary Ellis and Marie Lohr, enter 
into the spirit of the piece with enthusiasm 
and A Harlequinade is probably the most 
sustained bit of fun now in the West End. 


(Top Left): 


The opening moment, in which Arthur Gos 
port and his wife, Edna Selby, rehearse the 
balcony scene, that is until Juliet interrupt 
to criticise Romeo’s preliminary 
“little jump.”’ 


(Above): 
It’s a glorious word to say ... bag. Form 
word with your lips like that. BAG! BAG! BAG 

Dame Maud takes part in the unrehears 

scene when George Chudleigh, an agei 

small-part actor, declares his intention 
leaving the company forthwith. 
(Kenneth Edwards as Chudleigh.) 


Ingram: What the hell does he want me for? 
Jack ; The duel. 


Ingram: Oh, my God not again! 


Anthony Oliver as Fred Ingram (playi 
Tybalt) and Hector Ross as Jack Wakefi 
the harrassed stage director. 


Uj 


pi” 


Muriel : 


SEERA MW MEH. 


SOAR NERA NIN 


Could I speak to my Dad please ? 


The stage director and the manager of the theatre, Mr. Burton (Campbell Cotts), are more 
than annoyed at the interruption caused by two intruders, Tom Palmer (Patrick Jordan) 
and Muriel Palmer (Thelma Ruby). 


Edna : I feel so happy for you both I want to ery 
and ruin my make-up. 
Edna puts on a charming little act when 
introduced to Jack Wakefield’s fiancée, 
Joyce (Henryetta Edwards), but refuses to 
listen when Jack tries to tell her he is leaving 
the company to get married. 
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(Left: Henry Bryce as Johnny.) 


Arthur : It looks exactly like Mr. Donald Welfit ! 


Muriel successfully establishes the fact that 
Arthur Gosport is indeed her Dad, for on a 
previous tour to the town many years ago, 
he had married his landlady, almost one 
might say in a fit of absent-mindedness. In 
due course he is presented to his grandson. 


Arthur: Miss Fishlock, ring up the London office and inform Mr. Wilmont that my wife and I appea 
to have committed bigam 


Arthur Gosport, who feels something should be done about this somewhat delicate situation, 
puts the matter in the hands of his able secretary, Miss Fishlock (Noel Dyson). 


Arthur: But why did it have to happen when I was playing Romeo? Why couldn’t it have happened 
when I was playing Lear? 
Arthur continues the rehearsal though it is obvious the discovery that he is a grandfather 
has shaken him. (Left: Peter Scott as First Halberdier.) 
20 


Dame Maud: Of course you 
know who's behind all this, 
don’t you? The Old Vic! 
They'd stop at nothing, 
that lot. 


Dame Maud, on hearing 

the news is convinced 

that the whole thing is a 
put-up job. 


Edna: What a beautiful line 
of the neck the constable 
has! 

Arthur and Edna mis- 

takenly think that when 

the constable appears 
rather belatedly to deal 
with the intruders, he has 
come about the bigamy, 
and proceed to try and 
pacify him. (Manville 

Tarrant as The Police- 

man.) 


Arthur: Ill tell you some- 
thing else my dear chap, 
Tm not at all sure that my 
child is really mine. 


Before the stage director 
can stop him Arthur 
takes a turn with the be- 
wildered constable, who, 
of course, knows nothing 
about the bigamy. Jack 
Wakefield quickly does 
his best to impress the 
arm of the law that 
Arthur and Edna are 
merely suffering from 
first night nerves. 


2 
Arthur: Ladies and Gentlemen, regar 


ing the subject of bigamy, the dang 
point is now past. 


Thanks to the efficiency of Mis 
Fishlock, Arthur is able 
announce to his assembled con 
pany that his marital troubles ar 
being successfully adjusted. 


(Below): 

Mr. Burton: Put those House Ligh 
out! Its seven o’clock and there’s a 
audience in front! 


The rehearsal is resumed but, 

his horror, Mr. Burton sudden 
realises the people are alread 
assembling for the evening pe 
formance. The actors beat a hast 
retreat into the wings—all, tha 
is, except Arthur Gosport himsel 
who, after casually arranging 

bowl of flowers, makes a leisure] 
and dignified exit as the curtai 

falls. 


SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE as Sir Toby Belch 


THE OLD VIC THEATRE COMPANY IN 


PICTURES 


VICKERS 


: welfth Night : 


8 ioe fifth season of the Old Vic Theatre Company at the New 
Theatre opened on 21st September with Twelfth Night, directed 
by Alec Guinness. Many new touches have been given to this 

delightful production of a much-performed Shakespearean play, not 
the least being Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s subdued Sir Toby and Robert 
Eddison’s melancholy Feste, a clown without cap and bells, whose 
sad songs have fresh meaning in this new setting. Michael Warre’s 
ingenious decor has great value in banishing waits between scenes, 
in line with the modern more speedy way of producing Shakespeare. 
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(Left): 


JANE BAXTER 
as 


Viola 


FAITH BROOK 


as 


Olivia 


(Left): 
MARK DIGNAM 
as 


Malvolio 


HARRY ANDREWS PAULINE JAMESON 
as as 
Orsino Maria 


PETER] COPLEX. ROBERT EDDISON 


as as 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek Feste 
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Viola : Sure my noble lord. If she be so abandoned to her sorrow, as it is spoke, she never will admit me 
The Duke sends his new young servant, Cesario, to plead his cause with Olivia. 
(Jane Baxter and Harry Andrews.) 


ar 


Feste : Good madonna, give me leaye to prove you a fool. 
Feste upbraids his mistress for continuing to mourn her brother’s death. 
(L. to R.): Mark Dignam as Malvolio, Faith Brook as Olivia, and Robert Eddison as Fest 
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Sir Toby: Which way is he, in 
the name of sanctity? If all 
the devils in hell be drawn in 
little, and Legion himself 
possess’'d him, yet Ill speak 
to him. 

Sir Toby and Maria enjoy 

the fruits of their little plot 

against Malvolio. 


(L. to R.): Timothy Bate- 

son as Servant to Olivia, 

and Pauline Jameson as 
Maria. 


Sir Toby : Why man, he’s a very 
devil; I have not seen such a 
firago. 


Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
(Peter Copley) is alarmed by 
Sir Toby’s description of 
his opponent in the forth- 
coming duel. 


‘ 
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Sir Toby: Come, Sir Andrew, there’s no remedy: the gentleman will, for his honour’s. sake, have one 
bout with you. 


Sir Andrew and Viola, both having been told of their opponent’s great valour, begin their 
duel with many misgivings. At the New much amusing by-play has been introduced 
into this scene. (John Garley as Fabian.) 


Antonio: I must entreat of you of that money. 
Viola: What money, sir ? 


Antonio, arrested by the Duke’s officers, and mistaking Viola for Sebastian, asks for 
‘ return of his purse. (Cecil Winter as Antonio.) 
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BY OUR 
AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENT 
Ec. 
MAWBY 
GREEN 


¢ 


Margaret Phillips and 

Tod Andrews in Tennessee 

Williams’s play Swmmer 

and Smoke, which is re- 

viewed in this article. 

(Photo, Etleen Darby) 
6 


; Tre new theatrical season here in New 
| York has been distinguished from its 
predecessors by violent disagreements among 
the critics on the merits of the major pro- 
ductions to arrive, and while this in turn 
has set off heated arguments among regular 
theatregoers, it hasn’t taken the place of a 
unanimous press in getting the average 
theatregoer back into the theatre. The 
results are a series of moderate successes— 
and someone will have to invent another 
phrase for ‘‘ moderate success,’’ since 
productions under this label usually run 
between a hundred and a hundred and fifty 
performances, but the investors almost 
invariably never get paid back—several out 
and out failures by experienced men of the 
theatre of whom much was expected, and 
One rarity, a smash hit with only one dis- 
senting opinion, the British importation, 
Edward, My Son. 

The most eagerly awaited play of the 
year, however, was Tennessee Williams’ 
Summer and Smoke, and it proved to be no 
exception to this prevalent critical schizo- 
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phrenia. The most gifted young playwright 
of our time, the author of the haunting The 
Glass Menagerie and the agonisingly beauti- 
ful A Streetcar Named Desire, heard his 
latest effort acclaimed his ‘“‘best and most 
mature work’’ and a play ‘“‘tremulous with 
beauty,’’ while the remainder of the critical 
fraternity tore into its fragile failure with a 
savagery usually reserved for the first efforts 


of new playwrights. It was called 
“ adolescent,’’ “ amateurish,’’ “bad 
theatre,’’ “‘pretentious,’’ “‘a bore’’ and ‘“‘a 


kiddie car named conversation.”’ 

Written after The Glass Menagerie and 
before A Streetcar Named Desire—and _ tre- 
written at least four times, twice for 
Katharine Cornell—Summer and Smoke is 
essentially a tone poem: all mood, all talk 
and little drama. The story Mr. Williams 
has chosen to tell is once again classically 
simple. A Minister’s daughter (Margaret 
Phillips) a noble and religious young woman 
behind her rather hysterical spinsterish 
facade, is in love with the local doctor’s 
son (Tod Andrews), a virile young man who 


believes solely in the pleasures of the flesh. 
Neither can accept the other as is and the 
struggle for change ensues. The rather 
expected ending is both ironic and rueful: 
the minister’s daughter saves the doctor’s 
soul only to lose her own. It is, however, 
in these last moments of the play that Mr. 
Williams’ sure hand is most in evidence. 
The scene wherein the doctor admits to the 
girl that she alone is responsible for his sal- 
vation, but that he has fallen in love with 
someone else, and the final scene which finds 
the girl picking up a travelling salesman in 
the park—a preliminary portrait of the 
pathetic heroine of A Streetcar Named 
Desive—are ‘deeply affecting and rank with 
the finest moments to be found on the 
American stage today. But the over-all 
picture is one of disappointment. It is not 
so much that-Mr. Williams has so little of 


any value to say on this struggle between ° 


the spirit and the flesh or that his poetic 
prose style, in this instance, has become 
excessively flowery and precious, but that 
the script is almost completely undramatic. 
While it is true The Glass Menagerie was 
also all mood and virtually static, the 
powerful figure of the mother gave the play 
dramatic strength. In A Streetcar Named 
Desive this great gift for mood again per- 
vaded the whole, but it was deeply rooted 
in a strong, realistic story that moved 
inevitably to its terrible climax, but 
Summer And Smoke, for all its impression- 
istic beauty, remains dramatically rootless. 

The smashing success of the Gilbert 
Miller-Henry Sherek importation, Edward, 
My Son, on the other hand might not be 
exactly dramatically rootless, but it struck 


this observer as being at least distressing]| 
hollow and far from worthy of the notice 
it received. These notices were all the al 
surprising considering the New York critic 
approach to the theatre, which is generall; 
from ‘‘the play’s the thing’ angle. But ij 
this instance, they found it in their hard 
hearted typewriters possible to forgivi 
everything before the superb performing Gc 
Robert Morley, Peggy Ashcroft and the all 
English company. Mr. Morley, who hadn’ 
been seen in America since his great persona 
triumph in Oscar Wilde some ten years aga 
duplicated that triumph as Lord Holt, ane 
Peggy Ashcroft, who last appeared here ij 


Maxwell Anderson’s High Tor opposit 
Burgess Meredith, shared equally in th 
acclaim accorded this acting spree. In fact 


such was the sorcery of their performing 
that some reviewers never detected th) 
vapidness of the play. The second nigh 
audience, however, was not so_ easily 
deceived and we picked up this line from ; 
*teen ager to her mother, at the end of ths 
performance: ‘‘Its not much of a story; it’ 
the little touches the actors put in it.’’ 
The one outspoken critic against thi 
Robert Morley—Noel Langley saga of : 
doting father, George Jean Nathan, very 
nicely pointed out that the fact the leadin; 
actor comes out before the curtain every 
now and then to tell the audience that wha 
is to follow is not very unusual, doesn’ 
make it any less trite. He then proceedec 
to list some of the incredibly hokey situa 
tions and the dialogue that accompanie 
them. Since Mr. Nathan’s shorthand wa 
in better working condition than ours, we’] 
(Continued on page 36) 


SS 


Hugo Haas, Irr: 
Petina and Joh 
Schickling in th 
On to the Jungl 
item from Magda 
lena, also reviewe 
this month. 


(Photo by Otto 
Rothschild) 


Whispers from the 
& Wings 


by LOOKER ON 


ine ue Old Vic Company, headed by Sir 


_ Antipodes. 


Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh, made 
such triumphant progress in Australia with 
‘their productions of Richard III, The School 
For Scandal and The Skin of Our Teeth that 
the British Council representative in Sydney 
has been requested from all sides to try and 
arrange for the Stratford-on-Avon Company 

and the Sadler’s Wells Ballet to visit the 
Australians are only too ready 


- to patronise good theatre when they can get 


4 straight shows, 


it, a point emphasised by Max Oldaker, 
their foremost operetta singer, who has 
returned to this country after playing lead- 
ing parts out there for, seven consecutive 
years in Gilbert and Sullivan opera, and the 
heroes of such musical plays as The Maid 
of the Mountains, The Merry Widow, Desert 
Song, Rose Marie, and the Leontine Sagan 
productions of The Dancing Years and Gav 
Rosalinda. 


“The professional theatre in Australia,’’ 
explained Mr. Oldaker, ‘‘is mainly devoted 


- to the production of musical shows, such as 
- those in which I have been playing since I 


was last in London. Generally speaking, 
musical plays are more popular than 
though there have been 
successful presentations of The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, The Amazing Doctor 
Clitterhouse, The Hasty Heart, Blithe 
Spirit, Arsenic and Old Lace, and The Voice 
of the Turtle. 

“The Oliviers have given Australian play- 
goers the golden opportunity of seeing fine 
professional actors in good straight plays. 
Their season has been a sensational success, 
and their pioneer work should induce other 
companies to follow in their wake. Up to 
now the serious theatre in Australia, as far 
as straight plays are concerned, has been 
largely in the hands of amateurs. For a 
glimpse of such fine plays as Mourning 
Becomes Electra, The Little Foxes, Volpone 


and Noah, Australians have to thank their 


serious-minded amateur artists. Doris 


- Fitton staged these plays at her Indepen- 


dent Theatre in Sydney, a playhouse 
seating about five hundred people, which 
functions three nights a week. The artists 
are unpaid amateurs of a very high stan- 
dard, lucky enough to have collaborated 
with stage designers whose sets have broken 
new ground. Miss Fitton has recently 
toured some of her productions, when her 
artists were paid and treated as_profes- 
sionals. Such large cities as Adelaide and 
Brisbane only see two or three professional 


~ shows a year, and so rely almost entirely 


upon amateurs, who follow their regular 
non-theatrical employment by day, and act 
for love at night. 
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“Insufficient theatres are partly respon- 
sible for such conditions. Melbourne and 
Sydney have only three theatres each, which 
means that productions have to wait their 
turn and it is impossible for any theatre to 
follow a definite policy. The theatre which 
presented Cicely Courtneidge in Under The 
Counter followed this production with Born 
Yesterday, starring Hartley Power and June 
Clyde. They were shows of entirely different 
calibre and the American comedy might 
have met with greater success, had it not 
been forced to follow on the heels of the 
English musical. The Kiwis, an all-male 
show which has taken possession of the 
Comedy Theatre in Melbourne for the past 
two years, is going to make it difficult for 
the production which eventually succeeds 
it. This disadvantage is bound to exist 
until more theatres are built. 

“Actors stand little chance of getting con- 
secutive engagements. After scoring a hit 
ina show, an artist might have to wait 
months before another part turns up, 
because the field is so small and the few 
existing theatres are occupied with other 
productions. In the meantime, he has to 
earn a living, either by radio work, or by 
leaving the country and making a reputa- 
tion abroad, as did Madge Elliott, Cyril 
Ritchard, Robert Helpmann, Frank Leigh- 
ton, George Carden and Freddie Carpenter. 
Type-casting is not as rife in Australia as 
here, so stage artists can usually claim ver- 
satility as one of their assets. Robert 
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Theatre Renaissance in the British Zone 


W HEN you return home from a journey 

through the British Zone of Germany 
and review in your mind the most striking 
features of your visit, there is, besides the 
bomb damage, one impression which will 
stand out — the immense liveliness of the 
Theatre. 

It seems as though, now that the pseudo- 
ideals have been defeated and at last recog- 
nised as anarchic and destructive, there is 
hardly anything left to the Germans worth 
concentrating on but the theatre. No 
wonder that matters concerning the stage 
are discussed in Germany by audience and 
press alike with the same seriousness and 
passion as are world affairs elsewhere. One 
has, of course, to bear in mind that the 
theatre in Germany has always represented 
something more than just a pleasant medium 
for after-dinner diversion. Since the German 
poet Schiller postulated the theatre as a 
“moral institution’’ (a phrase which is so 
well-known to the educated German that it 
sounds almost hackneyed to, him), the 
theatre in Germany, at least during the last 
two or three generations, has often been 
used as a philosophical and political plat- 
form. If this tradition of the German 
theatre is now carried on with a new vigour 
and a new idealism we should recognise its 
profound educational value and the wish to 
overcome a spiritual vacuum. The enthu- 
‘siasm of players and audience alike, 
especially the younger element in both, is, 
therefore, a vivid example of the determina- 
tion to find a way out of the dilemma into 
which foul and ruthless political criminals 
had steered the German people. 

Though every little town has its own 
theatre, there are three main centres of 
theatrical activity in the British Zone of 
Germany: Hamburg, Cologne and Diissel- 
dorf. It could safely be said of each of 
these that their theatres reflect a different 
frame of mind in their population. To 
make a sweeping generalisation, one would 
say that the programmes of the theatres in 
Hamburg show a more cosmopolitan; the 
Cologne theatres a more religious, and the 
Diisseldorf theatres a more artistic tendency. 
But one cannot expect from such a general- 
isation to do full justice to the complexity 
of as many-sided an art as the theatre 
activity of a town. It is no less risky to 
attempt a summary of impressions in the 
limited space this article allows. The 
attempt, however, shall be made. 

Though Hamburg, with its state-owned 
and private theatres, and Cologne, with its 
municipal theatres (competently headed by 
Generalintendant Herbert Maisch) provide 
ample material for a review, the Diisseldorf 
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By ALFRED H. UNGE 


theatres have been chosen for this littl 
survey. And there is a reason for thi 
Diisseldorf, of all German towns in thy 
British Zone, has perhaps the most theatre} 
conscious people, and a theatre tradition o 
which its inhabitants can be justly proud| 
Thus, when the Town Council had ta 
decide last year to whom to entrust the 
artistic leadership of the four municipa: 
theatres, their choice fell on a man who 
with some justification, could be called the 
most outstanding personality in the Germar 
theatre of today: Generalintendant Gusta; 
Gruendgens. 

Equally prominent as a producer, direc: 
tor, actor and film-star, Gruendgens has 
much in common with Laurence Olivier anc 
could be called his German counterpart. One 
does not hesitate to call Gruendgens’ pro: 
ductions the German equivalent of our Old 
Vic—and it is probably no accident that 
both actor-producers scored a special success 
at approximately the same time in Oedipus 
Tex: 

Gruendgens’ choice of plays, apart from 
the style of their production and their inter- 
pretation, are looked upon by other German 
theatre producers as inspiring examples. 
Looking through the programmes of his 
theatres we are struck by the curious fact 
that they have not contained any German 
plays so far, except for a few operas. The 
choice of these operas, however, betrays the 
selective hand of a refined artist. They 
are: Richard Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos, 
rarely produced in this or any other 
country; Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, totally 
unknown in this country (first produced in 
1925 in Berlin, when its expressionist music 
was acclaimed as revolutionary and a turn- 
ing point in the history of opera); and an 
imaginative performance of Mozart's 
Figaro. 

It is, however, on the production side 
that the following three works are more 
significant and have given rise to many 
debates and discussions. Firstly, let us 
consider The Flies (Les Mouches) by Jean- 
Paul Sartre. The London stage and screen 
have by now seen all the other plays and 
films of this prolific French writer and 
philosopher, but the only production of The 
Flies in this country has been a broadcast 
in the Third Programme. No doubt it is 
the play’s gloomy contents, which have 
prevented our producers from tackling this 
remarkable work on the stage. Its story is 
based on the ancient Greek myth of Electra 
and Orestes revenging their father, Agamem- 
non’s, murder; dramatised by Sophocles, 
Euripides, and in our time (amongst others) 

(Continued on page facing) 


Top: A scene from The Flies, by Jean Paul Sartre, 
glimpse of Gustaf 
Pictures by Liselotte Strelow) 


Hoppe as Electra, and above, a 
The Seagull. 


(Mourning Becomes Electra) 


by O’Neill 
by Richard Strauss- 


and as an opera 
Hofmansthal. 

The Flies is a play on the theme that man 
is not free except when he himself takes 
fate into his own hands and decides the 
course of events in his own life—the effect 
of which is that he ultimately finds himself 
alone in the world in a state of fearful for- 
lornness. This is Sartre’s contribution to 
his brand of the philosophy of Existential- 
ism, which is much spoken of in Germany 
and France, but which is not likely to find 
a foothold in this ideologically well-balanced 
country. 


with Gustaf Gruendgens as Orestes and Marianne 
Gruendgens’ Dusseldorf production of Tchekov’s 


The second play is Tchekov’s The Sea- 


gull. This production differs from recent 
performances in this country in so far as its 
characters are played with an ardent 
passion and an utter lack of inhibitions 
(Gruendgens himself playing Trigorin—cool, 
calculating, superior). The whole concep- 
tion of the work is an interesting psycho- 
analytical treatise which, by the way, is the 
main theme of the discussions about it. The 
excellent team-work of the company is an 
achievement in itself. 

Lastly, there is a spirited production of 
Jacques Offenbach’s The Bandits (Les 


(Continued overleaf) 
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(Right): Gustaf Gruendgens 
and company in- a_ scene 
from Offenbach’s 
The Bandits. 


Brigands). Though one of the lesser works 
of Offenbach, this animated, witty, 
extremely frolicsome performance, with its 
up-to-date songs (written by Gruendgens), 
appears as one of the composer’s best. The 
most remarkable fact is that this colourful 
and extremely expensive looking produc- 
tion, with its abundance of costumes, has 
scarcely cost anything. Gruendgens says of 
his Bandits that they ‘“‘stole’’ the costumes 
from the productions of various operas and 
ingeniously put them together. 

One can well imagine that this produc- 
tion, which parodies in true Offenbach 
manner a lot of false ideals, would be as big 
a success in London as in Diisseldorf. It 
was with this operetta, incidentally, that 
Gruendgens made his debut in Diisseldorf 
after Hitler’s downfall — and The Bandits 
was also Gruendgens’ last production in 
this very Diisseldorf before Hitler came to 
power in 1932. As the works of Offenbach, 
a Jew, were forbidden in the Third Reich, 
it would appear that Gruendgens wished to 
come full circle with this production, and 
eradicate the unpleasant time in between. 

But—you may well ask—isn’t Gustaf 
Gruendgens the man who was so closely 
associated with the Nazis . . . who accepted 
the title of “‘Staatsrat,’’ the highest honour 
. which the Third Reich could bestow on an 
artist? The answer is yes—with an impor- 
tame but. * The Tribunal, which 
de-nazified him, has demonstrated that he 


used his high office to help a number 0 
colleagues. His intervention saved the live; 
of many Jewish and other politically perse| 


cuted artists, and secured many release! 
from concentration camps. Several famou' 
actors, who did not want to part from ie 
Jewish wives and so made themselves liabl 
to punishment and the concentration camp! 
were saved by him when he engaged them 
for the State Theatres . . . trusting that hi 
high position and the immunity it entailed 
would legalise such an act—and he got away 
with it. And there were more things in hi 
favour. At all events, he now enjoy 
recognition by anti-Nazis and the Britis! 
authorities alike—and his career as a grea 
artist is well worth watching. 


Leichner Lunch 


NCE again a distinguished gathering © 

members of the theatrical professio 
were present at the annual Leichner Lun 
cheon held at the Savoy Hotel on 19t 
October. Sir Kenneth Barnes was in th 
Chair, and the President of the Board « 
Trade was the guest of honour. Mr. ] 
Arthur Rank was also present.  Lesli 
Henson, Hermione Gingold and Dame Irer 
Vanbrugh replied to toasts on behalf of th 
profession; Mr. Beverley Baxter, M.P., fc 
the critics; and Mr. S.. Pollitzer for th 
House of Leichner. 


D. & J. BENJI AMIN 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
22/23 Dean Street, Oxford Street, London, W1 


Let us costume your next Show and so be 
sure of having a well-dressed Production 


Telephone: | 
GERrard 1019 
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PANY Maprixe 
- ODEON THEATRES AND 
- SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


tisfactory Results in a Difficult Year 


HE eleventh annual general meeting of 
Odeon Theatres Ltd. was held on 27th 
tober, in London, Mr. J. Arthur Rank 
Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

- The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the 52 weeks ended 26th June 1948 :— 
_ The results of Odeon Theatres Ltd. for 
the year are, I hope you will agree, satis- 
tory, in that the profit, subject to taxa- 
m, amounts to £1,194,232, as compared 
ith £1,137,257 last year. The year has 
been a difficult trade period for this indus- 
. I feel that the results achieved draw 
particular attention to the important part 
British films play in the successful operation 
of theatres in this country when they: are 
layed consistently and regularly. 

The satisfactory results enable us to trans- 
: to general reserve approximately the 
Same amount as last year—that is £300,000 
—to increase our carry-forward by £17,868, 
d to pay the same dividend on our 
Ordinary shares—that is 17} per cent., free 
of tax. 

The results of Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation Ltd. cover a period of 15 
“months to 26th June 1948, and show some 
falling off in profits which has necessitated 
” reduction in the rate of the dividend from 
~123 per cent. per annum to 7% per cent. per 
‘apnum. We did not consider it prudent to 
“Maintain our dividend at the expense of a 
transfer to general reserve in the sum of 
£174,437. I anticipate that the profits for 
the current year will show an improvement, 
particularly as your company’s theatres are 
being operated now by Circuits Management 
Association Ltd: 

__ British and Dominions Film Corporation 
“Ltd. has had a most successful year; its 
studios have been kept fully occupied with 
‘the production of British films. We have 
still further improved the equipment and 
facilities for film production at Denham and 
‘Pinewood and are satisfied that the film 
“makers who use them now have facilities for 
“the production of films which are compar- 
‘able to those of any country in the world. 
The laboratories continue to work efficiently 
and steadily to expand their output. 
Odeon Properties Ltd. and Odeon Asso- 
ciated Theatres Ltd. have had a successful 
year. . 

I and my colleagues have adopted a policy 
of consolidation. It is our intention to cut 
out all wasteful and unnecessary expendi- 

‘ture and to do all we can to simplify and 
strengthen the financial structure of the 
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group. We do not intend to embark upon 
any new ventures nor to increase our divi- 
dends beyond those paid in respect of the 
periods ending in 1947, but aim to place the 
maximum sums to reserve each year until 
we have materially improved our liquid 
position. 
EXHIBITION RESULTS 

The exhibition results of the Odeon 
Theatre Circuit are particularly gratifying 
and have undoubtedly been brought about 
by the full exploitation of British films. I 
am hopeful that under the management of 
Circuits Management Association Ltd. the 
results of both Odeon and Gaumont will 
show a substantial improvement during the 
current year. We are desirous of showing 
not only British films but the best of the 
American ones. 

I have referred previously to the success 
of British films in this country, the average 
takings per week per theatre of British films 
on the Odeon Circuit being £587 as against 
all foreign films £566. These figures are 
encouraging and show that if British films 
are consistently and regularly shown, the 
public appreciate and enjoy them; the ulti- 
mate proof being their success at the box 
office. The theatre companies have been 
faced with heavy increases in expenditure 
during the year without any corresponding 
increase in income or any alleviation of the 
Entertainments Tax. 

Our overseas theatres are continuing to 
make progress. In some territories there 
have been difficulties, but we are satisfied 
that the investments which we have made 
will be profitable and materially assist in 
the development of our organisation and, 
at the same time, ensure an ever widening 
outlet for British films. 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUCTION 

Our domestic distribution company, 
General Film Distributors Ltd., has made 
steady progress during the period, handling 
the films delivered by our British studios, 
by Ealing Studios, and the American pro- 
duct of Universal and Eagle Lion Films 
Incorporated. 

The company has been faced with some 
measure of criticism by independent exhibi- 
tors. I suggested to the General Council of 
the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association 
that, to ensure that there is fair dealing on 
both sides, a tribunal be available to deal 
with a case where an exhibitor and General 
Film Distributors Ltd. fail to agree. The 
Association have not yet decided whether 
they will accept this proposal. I hope they 
will, as it will do much to eliminate some of 
the problems of the industry. I am very 
hopeful that, during the coming year, the 
business of General Film Distributors Ltd. 
will expand still further, and that we shall 
improve our relationship with independent 


exhibitors. 
(Continued overleaf) 


The building up of a world distribution 
organisation is a slow and expensive busi- 
ness. Now that the initial expense has been 
incurred, I believe we can look forward to 
our overseas distribution companies operat- 
ing successfully and profitably. Your 
organisation, in addition to showing the 
British way of life to the peoples of the 
countries concerned, helps to conserve the 
dollar expenditure of these countries and 
increases our overseas trade, also adding to 
the hard and soft currencies which are re- 
mitted to this country. 

We have made progress in reducing the 
cost of our films but there has been no 
reduction in quality and there has been 
increased box office appeal. The group of 
ten films which have been delivered by our 
studios in the last three months are, I 
believe, some of the finest turned out by 
any studio in the world and are certainly 
the finest group which we have produced. 


BRITISH QUOTA 


During the year the Cinematograph Films 
Act 1948 was placed on the Statute Book. 
The Act, in my opinion, is a good Act and, 
as time passes, some’of its present critics 
will appreciate the benefits which will accrue 
to this country and to this industry as a 
result of it. I have been criticised because 
I wholeheartedly supported the proposals 
made by the British Film Council to the 
President of the Board of Trade for a quota 
of 50 per cent. because I had previously 
‘said I was opposed to all quotas. I altered 
my opinion as the result of two events. In 
August 1948, the Government introduced 
the Ad Valorem duty of 75 per cent. on all 
foreign films entering this country. Imme- 
diately following this, the American com- 
panies stopped sending us their new films. 
The second event was that I had been exam- 
ining very carefully the distribution and 
exhibitors’ position in this country. This 
convinced me that there were far too many 
exhibitors in this country who did not realise 
the country’s economic position or our need 
to conserve our overseas expenditure and 
were not sufficiently far-sighted to see that 
it was in their own interests to support 
British films. 

I intend to persevere in my efforts to 
secure reasonable playing time in the U.S.A. 
for the best of our films, as I am convinced 
that it is in the interests of our two nations 


that we should see the best of each colnee 
films. 

We are Wonete hard to continue to mait 
tain the organisation at the bight 
standard of efficiency; we are alive to ne 
developments; we aim to keep abreast we 
them and to do our utmost to get on wi 
our business to the best of our ability. Wi 
look to the future with confidence havink 
a sound organisation of good heart with | 
loyal personnel who will tackle energeticalll 
whatever problems may arise. 

The report was adopted, and at meeting 
of the subsidiary companies their repay 
were adopted. 


— 
Kchoes from Broadway (ontinuce 
take the liberty of quoting some of hi 
quotes from the play. ‘‘Now listen, Harry 
you've got to get hold of yourself. Talkivg 
like that won't get you anywhere ‘ 
besides, it’s not true.’ And “‘Larry’s % 
love with you; I think you’re in love wit 
him; I think that’s why you want a divorce: 
; “You must be MaD!’’~ And ““You Be || 
a blue dress with a flower at the waist” 
“Fancy you remembering!’’ If you’ve see 
this play in London, you know of cours¢ 
this list can go on indefinitely, so let thes 
few examples stand as our case again 
Edward, My Son. 

But if the reviewers forgave this old chet 
nut because of the brilliance of the acting 
half of them were not being very consisten} 
for only ten days eatlier they condemned | 
spectacular musical adventure, | 
Magdalena, because of its bad book 
although it contained the most magnificer, 
music heard from the stage in years. Whil 
it is rather inconceivable that a score 4 
rich, varied and exciting as this one b 
Brazil’s foremost composer, Heitor Ville 
Lobos, could have inspired such a bané 
book and lyrics, it doesn’t take much effos 
to forget all about it, and sit enchante 
before “the music; the brilliance with whic 
it is sung .by~ Irra Petina, a grea 
comedienne as well as a great singer, Johi 
Raitt and Dorothy Sarnoff; the lavishl 
lovely settings and costumes, and the fas 
nating South American dances by Ja 
Cole. These elements do, after all, mak 
up more than half of a musical’s appeal. | 

The book that took such a beating ha 
something to do with an emerald mine F 

(Continued on page facing) | 
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South America the Spanish general who 
wns it and his French mistress, and a 
lative girl who converts an American bus 
river to Christianity. We know that 
“sounds like a bad United Nations dream, but 
“people who paid more attention to the plot 
than we, assure us it’s really no worse than 
hat passed for a book in Song of Norway. 
- The exact outlook for Magdalena at this 
writing is not too clear. It needs a huge 
$37,000 per week to break even on, and it’s 
just about reaching that figure, but the 
dvance sale is known to be rising. _Mean- 
while the show's well-wishers, and they are 
pson, have taken the several bad notices 
as a personal affront, and have their ‘‘word- 
ofmouth’’ routine working overtime, 
besides. seeing the show several times them- 
selves. ‘ 
' Tallulah Bankhead in Noel Coward’s 
Private Lives, however, has no such prob- 


tems_ with her mixed notices for she’s 
packing them in. Before the show opened 
m Broadway, after touring the United 


tates for 53 weeks, Miss B. quite candidly 
meences she was playing herself in Private 
Lives and nothing else. As you might 
imagine, the result is an amazing display of 
“personality—outrageous Coward but over- 
Whelming Tallulah. It still doesn’t seem 
possible that anyone could so reverse a 
‘Script—it’s now nothing but a gagged-up 
sex farce—and be so completely successful. 
‘But there she stands, untouched by the 
Script, Tallulah, the terrific, the greatest 
personality of them all. 
_ Another musical sitting in that ‘“‘moderate 
Success’ groove is the revue Small Wonder. 
Tt is full of talented young people, wit and 
cod humour, its major drawback to com- 
plete satisfaction being its attempt to be 
clever all the time. Too often that pressing 
for the unusual idea is apparent in ‘the lyrics 
and the production numbers, and occasion- 
ally they fizzle out to nothing. The 
sketches, however, are the highspot of the 
evening, although their pattern is the same, 
“Teductio ad cliche,’ if we may mix our 


languages. There’s a take-off cn current 
best-sellers: the J Remember Mama-Life 
With Father breed; the tough post-war 


monosyllabic epics, and the pseudo-histori- 
eal Forever Amber sizzlers. Then there’s 
the take-off of the cinema’s “‘happy end- 
ing,’ first as the French might do it, then 
the British and finally the American in 
glorious _ tecnicolor. its -all~— quite 
devastating, particularly a chinless chuckle- 
charmer’s caricature of the tweedy English- 


woman, which could only have been 
fashioned after Celia Johnson in Brief 
Encounter. This young woman, Alice 


Pearce, also had to settle for divided notices, 
but she gets this department’s vote for being 
the funniest American comedienne since 
Nancy Walker. 

3 (Continued on page 40) 
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the leading singer, is the only one of the three 

Carissima principals (Palace Theatre) who has yet 

to miss a_ performance. Cavissima reached its 
250th performance on 15th October. 


COMPANY MEETING 
PICCADILLY THEATRE 


Continued Prosperity 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Piccadilly Theatre Ltd. was held on 5th 
October at the Piccadilly Theatre, Denman 
Street, London, W. 5 

Mr. Ernest Thornton-Smith, F.I.D. (the 
chairman), in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said that the figures 
were self-explanatory and he did not pro- 
pose to enlarge upon them. The interesting 
thing was that the profit had increased from 
£19,629 last year to £22,341 for the year 
ended 31st July 1948. It was proposed to 
pay a final dividend of 35 per cent., making 
60 per cent., less income tax, for the year, 
leaving £2,379 to be carried forward, as 
compared with £398 brought in. 

The financial position of the company was 
very strong and in particular he would point 
out that the company’s holding of tax 
reserve certificates was more than sufficient 
to cover the tax liabilities up to and includ- 
ing those due in January 1950. Moreover, 
cash in the bank at over £17,000 was 
approaching the total issued capital of the 
company. 

Shareholders would realise that the com- 
pany was not a producing one. The theatre 
was let and a rental was received from it. 
Since they last met they had had one play 
running continuously. That play, Off The 
Record, was perhaps the greatest success in 
London at the present moment and looked 
like running for a considerable time. 

Mr. Ian Anderson, O.B.E., M.C., 
seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 


Amateur Stage 
HE National Operatice and Dramatic 


T Association conducted its annual general 
meeting at Brighton in October in an effi- 
cient and workmanlike manner, under the 
presidency of Mr. Horace Brierley, JP. A 
good attendance from all parts of the 
country showed a lively interest in the 
Association’s affairs. Three major points 
emerged from the meeting — London head- 
quarters, entertainment tax and perform- 
ance royalties. 

NODA commenced its fund for establish- 
ing suitable London headquarters in 1926, 
and it now stands at £1,500. Mr. Brierley 
appealed to all societies to take active steps 
to raise more money, aiming at £10,000 at 
least to enable the Association to have a 
worthy setting in the capital, to include 
offices, library, clubhouse and other ameni- 
ties. The NODA Jubilee celebrations in 
Blackpool next year offer a suitable climax 
for the achievement of this reasonable aim. 

Entertainment tax provoked yet another 
discussion. Members complained of discri- 
mination by the authorities in granting 
exemption, a rather flagrant example being 
quoted from Wales, where one group per- 
forming Katinka suffered a tax of £361, but 
18 miles away a miners’ welfare society 


No other liqueur can 
compare with 
Chartreuse, as it is 
the only one that is 
distilled from a secret 
recipe which has 
never been divulged 
and whose distillation 
has been carried on 
by the Carthusian 
Monks of Dauphiné 
since 1605. 


CHARTREUSE 


GREEN OR YELLOW 
try both 


4 f 


Notes and Topics 


doing the same play were exempted. Li 
Budget’s exemption of small rural grov} 
obviously whetted the appetite for simi) 
treatment for all amateur societies, and ||| 
meeting agreed to urge the Council | 
approach the Chancellor of the Excheq}} 
for such a concession. f | 

A pre-war hardy annual was revived ob} 
resolution, which was carried, that the c¢ 
ference deplored the high percentage rij 
for performing rights charged by roya 
owners and requesting NODA to negotij# 
for reductions. This resolution was late }}) 
the agenda, but it could have filled the wh 
morning on debate. | 

Amateurs have always had a complex} 
this subject, but certain illogicalities in thi 
attitude did not seem apparent to maq 
members at Brighton. Soon after confidd} 
talk of raising thousands of pounds for t | 
headquarters, the members clamoured | 
the chipping off of a few shillings or pout] 
from the bread and butter fees of |] 
authors or composers whose work is basic 
every amateur group. But, also, it is } 
fact that on the whole performing royalt 
now are much as they were before the wi 
certainly any increase is in no way compt} 
able with the great rise in costs for scene4y 
costumes, printing and all other accessor: 

One incidence of increased playing 
did seem to irk some delegates. Last Budi} 
reduced the rate of entertainment tax, af 
as playing percentage is calculated on gry 
receipts less tax, any reduction in rate) 
tax automatically increases the gross receil 
figure subject to the percentage charge. 
on the whole, the average rate remains | 
per cent. as pre-war for musical percentagy 
while the acting royalty for straight pla 
is almost universally the same in 1948) 
1938. Some of the very recent musi 
releases do command up to 12 per cent., a 
the claim is that this is more than justiff 
by the increased costs of living. | 

A delegate pointed out that it is odd | 
amateurs to lament the dearth of suita) 
good new, material, while at the same ti! 
they attack the basic rewards of auth 
and composers who are expected to prov) 
it. And the critical illogicality is the pr 
of charity, which has a future implicat#| 
for operatic societies of the gravest impa' 
ance, but which was not even mentione¢ 

Dismissing the plea for a reduction | 
playing fees because the society is play 
for charity is an absurdity verging on 4 
impertinent, amateurs should direct t 
minds to the new order of things. NOW 
for fifty years has had a strong backgroul 
of charitable effort as the raison d’étre of | 
members’ work, invariably the local hos} 
tal being the beneficiary. How many tick 
for amateur shows have been sold beca 
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the proceeds went to the hospital or some 
local medical charity ? 

4 Will that same public response be forth- 
coming in the future now that the National 
Health Scheme is transforming the medical 
‘services? Now the public suffer compulsory 
‘deduction of several shillings a week for 
‘their social services. When this has pene- 
trated the consciousness of the public, even 
‘more than it has done up to now (especially 
‘should unemployment increase), will they 
be so ready to find extra shillings for an 
amateur show of varying standards ‘‘to help 
‘the hospital’’? The doubt arises, and it 
‘may have been in one speaker’s mind when 
he rightly warned the conference that easy 
money days are over. 

_ The future effect of compulsory socialised 
‘Services on voluntary charity in Britain 
‘May prove a vital factor in the economic 
‘support of NODA’s musical societies. 

¥ * * * 


" The Society of Civil Service Authors have 
teceived an entry of fourteen societies from 
various departments for their spring, 1949, 
Festival of Plays. Fifteen plays have been 
‘chosen by the panel of readers as worthy of 
production, and the fourteen groups will 
‘choose from these. 

_ Northampton DC present The Intruder on 
24th-26th November, translated by Sir Basil 
‘Bartlett from Francois Mauriac’s Asmodee. 
_ Crompton SS produce Macbeth at the 
Playhouse, Oldham, on 22nd November to 
4th December. 

_ Amongst the London musicals for autumn 
presentation are Desert Song by London 
Transport Players, Scala, 3-6th November, 
and Yeomen of the Guard by Southern 
Railway OS, Scala, 20-22nd November. 
The Admirable Crichton will be given by 
the Fleet Street Players, Fortune Theatre, 
on 6th-7th December. 


7}OR SALE—Back numbers Theatre World. 17 
copies 192y-31; complete years 1932-39 (inclu- 
ive); 32 odd copies 1940-43. Offers to: Holden, 
Church Hill, Helston, Cornwall. 
TNOR SALE—Theatre |orld October 1937 to July 
; 1948, few copies missing.—Lloyd, “‘Coniston,” 
Gunnergate Lane, Marton-in-Cleveland, Yorks. 
UVENILE Leading Actor required by Central 
; London Amateur Company playing London and 
flome Counties. ‘Travelling expenses paid for 
performances.—Apply : Box No. 302. 
(AMALL CENTRAL LONDON Amateur Company 
requires keen acting members. Particularly 
men.—Box 300. 
QTROVIOLS PHONO FIDDLE, excellent. £12. — 
WO Apply: J. Hughes, 22 Canal Side Cottages, 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, North Wales. ; 
IMHE CORN EXCHANGE, ASHFORD. A spacious 
T and well-lighted building on island site. Main 
Tiall 4,700 sq. ft., Stage, Cloak and Dressing Rooms, 
Balcony, etc. Four entrances. All main supplies. 
Tenders invited for Lease from 1st April next.— 
Geerine & Colyer, Ashford, Kent. ‘ 
FI RGENTLY REQUIRED — Two back copies of 
U Play Pictorial. Nos. 145 “My Ladies Dress 
and 441 “Magyar Melody.’—Reply to Box, No. 301. 
Y7ERE LAURIE (Imperial Opera Company) 
Y School of Opera for artists wishing to study 
stage technique and traditions of Grand Opera. 
For auditions and particulars apply: Secretary, 
99 Queen’s Gate, London, SW7. 
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Dinely Rehearsal Studio 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 
Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 am. to 9 p.m 


SATURDAYS WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


PLAYS 


THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER 
6m 1 set 


THE HASTY HEART 
1f 8m 1 set 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT 


available to 


AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


include some big West End 


Successes, such as:— 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
3f 11m 1 set 


JUNIOR MISS 12m 6f 1 set 
(many M parts doubled) 


THE MOON IS DOWN 
1m 6f 1 set 16m 3f 2 sets 


GREAT DAY 11f 3m 1set - FRIEDA 5m 4f 1 set 
Send for our full list of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


“75 BERWICK STREET LONDON, W1 


IRMINGHAM SCHOOL. of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 
Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. | 
Principal: Pamela Chapman, LRAM, MRST 
Intensive Two Year Full-Time Training 
Course for the Stage and Teachers of Speech 
and Drama. Special Evening Drama Course 
available for part-time Students, also Private 
Tuition and Classes for individual subjects. 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage Radio Screen 


Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


ReSCON S 
QUALITY 
SOUND 

EQUIPMENT 


* Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


1,300,030 


‘THE Largest Orders ever placed for reserved tickets—for 

the 1948 Olympic Games—were produced at short notice 
and delivered on time by SKELTONS, who will be pleased 
to handle your ticket requirements. SKHLTONS tickets 
are famous for LEGIBLE Numbers and clean printing on 


he: ISKELTONS| ver 


paper, 
Riverside 
Ticket Producers to the Entertainment World 


4481 
Dept. “A,” 283-285 King Street, Hammersmith, Ww6 
YD 


Patrons { 


ote 


PALACE THEATRE (Gerrard 6834). 
Monday to Friday Evenings at 7.0 
Wednesdays at 2.30 Saturdays at 5.15 and 8.15 
LEE EPHRAIM’S Musical Romance 


“« CARISSIMA ” 


with ROBERT SHACKLETON 
SHIRL CONWAY - ELIZABETH THEILMANN 
PETER HADDON - HANNAH WATT 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (Tem. 3334) 


COVENT GARDEN 
OPERA Evenings at 7.0 
Repertory includes:— 
Aida, Carmen, La Boheme, 
The Magic Flute, La Traviata, 

and short Wagner season. 


Programme available at Box Office 


STRAND THEATRE 


Aldwych, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2660, 4143 
Evenings at 7 o’clock Mats. Tues. & Thur. at 2.30 


YOLANDE DONLAN 
in NOEL LANGLEY‘S 


“CAGE ME A PEACOCK ' 


A New Musical 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.0 and 8.35 
Last 2 Performances Sat, 6th November 
“STARLIGHT ROOK” 


Commencing November 11th 


MAURICE CHEVALIER 


in an evening of 
Songs and Impressions 


LONDON PALLADIUM 


(Ger. 7373 ) 


“SK WV HIGH” 


with Cheerful CHARLIE CHESTER 
JOHN BOLES and Cast of 80 


Twice Nightly at 6 and 8.30 Mat. Wed. 2.40 


Nie AG teste ie 
; ae tl 
Echoes from Hieadwar icone 

The out and out failures of the mon 
included Time for Elizabeth by comedi 
Groucho Marx and Norman Krasna of De 
Ruth and John Loves Mary fame; Tou 
House produced and directed by the usu 
box-office breakers, Max Gordon and Geor 
S. Kaufman; A Story for Strangers by M 
Connelly, author of the American classi 
The Green Pastures; a $250,000 music 
called Heaven on Earth; an attempt | 
revive vaudeville mistakenly call| 
Hilarities; and Grandma’s Diary, the fin 
offering of a new organisation known as T) 
American Theatre Group, which broug} 
consolation to all steady theatregoers, f 
now they know no matter how bad “ 
season may get, the worst is over. 

And opening too late to be reviewed | 
this time, two more musicals, Love Life wi 
a book and lyrics by Allan Jay Lerner} 
Brigadoon fame and music by the maste 
Kurt Weill, and Where’s Charley? a musi 
version of the venerable farce cogs 
Aunt, starring Ray Bolger, and both p 
ductions split the critics right down ti 

| 
| 


middle again! 


Whispers from the WingscContin 
Helpmann is sufficient proof of that, havi 
played Hamlet at Stratford and danci 
leading parts in the ballet at Covel 
Garden. | 

“T would like to see more producers | 
repute invited to Australia, where 
public is apt to be content, especially as 
as musical shows are concerned, with ¢ 
ventional staging which is more or less 
of date in London and New York. Austral 
abounds with unique talent which respo: 
readily to moulding by expert hands. | 
should be happy to see more players of 
calibre of the Oliviers taking the great tra 
tion of the British Theatre out to 
Antipodes. Gifted Australian actors wa 
to know how the classics should be playe 
Once they have had the good fortune to 3 
the real thing, they are quite capable 
following suit. Strangely enough, Austrat 
has not produced a good dramatist, probal 
because lack of theatres gives them 
incentive to write. Their own country qd 
offer them little beyond a few isola 
amateur performances—hardly encouragy 
for the man who hopes to earn his living 
a playwright. The Oliviers have~given | 
best part of a year in order to visit Aus ty 
lia. They have created tremendous inter 
in serious drama and left playgoers hung 
for more. The demand is unquestional 
Millions out there are looking to this coun) 
to do something about the supply. Ther¢ 
far less risk about an Australian tour tH 
presenting a play on Shaftesbury Aven) 
so maybe artists over here will, in futu 
view such an undertaking with 
apprehension.’’ 


MARGARET RUTHERFORD 


in 


“THE HAPPIEST DAYS 
OF YOUR LIFE” 


A Farce by John Dighton 


CRITERION 
by arrangement with Bronson Albery 


YVONNE ARNAUD — CHARLES VICTOR 
*“TRAVELLER’S JOY” 


A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 
| HAYMARKET 


RUTH DRAPER 


‘Tennent Productions Ltd 


_ In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


by arrangement with Whitehead-Rea Productions 
EILEEN HERLIE 


in John Gielgud’s Production of 


“MEDEA” 


| Free!y adapted by Robinson Jeffers from the play by 
ee Euripides 


fYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
ae (Closing 13th November) 
A Company of Four Production 
FLORA ROBSON 


: ie in 
CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION 


By Bernard Shaw 


| Opening 18th November :— 


Diana Churchill - Elisabeth Welch 
Max Adrian 
in 


«’ ORANGES and LEMONS’”’ 


An intimate Revue devised and directed by 
Laurier Lister 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
2 The Theatre Guild presents 


“OKLAHOMA!” 


(Now in Its Second Year) 


at the SAVOY THEATRE (Tem 8883) 


“The Hallmark of good entertainment’‘—Tatler 


‘“*A LA CARTE” 


A New Revue 
Music by Charles Zwar 
HERMIONE “HENRY 
BADDELEY KENDALL 
“‘The Show of the Year’’—Daily Herald 
Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri. Ev‘ngs at 7.0 
Wed. Sat. & Boxing Day at 5.0 and 8.0 


By Alan Melville 


SADLER’S WELLS] 


Rosebery Avenue - - London, EOL 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain~ 


OPERA and BALLET 


Prices 1/- to 9/- 
Saturday Matinee at 2.30 


Details of Repertoire can be obtained at Box Office. 
TERminus 1672-3 


Evenings at 7 


Wednesday 27th October :— § 
FIRST PRODUCTION IN ENGLAND OF : 
SIMONE BOCCANEGRA 


(Verdi) 
SUBSEQUENT PERFORMANCES 


Saturday 30th Oc:ober & 11th November 
at 7 


VAUDEVILLE Strand er 
Evgs.7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.30 
A. E. MATTHEWS MARJORIE FIELDING 
MICHAEL SHEPLEY 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS - 


by Douglas Home 


Produced by Colin Chandler 2nd Year : 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
West Street Shaftesbury Avenue (TEM 1171) 


Evenings 7.0 Matinees Tues. Sat. 2.30 
“LITTLE LAMBS EAT IVY” | 


b 
NOEL LANGLEY 
Produced by CHARLES HICKMAN 


eee 
_ Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE — ie 
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